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A CONSPICUOUS EXAMPLE 


7 Euclid Avenue Baptist Church of Cleveland, Ohio, furnishes an inspiring 

illustration of aggressive interest in foreign missions. The pastor, Rev. 
Henry C. Applegarth, D.D., is the forceful and energetic leader, and he is ably 
seconded by many earnest and enthusiastic helpers. In the Sunday and week-day 
services of the church and in house-to-house visits missions are brought to the 
front, and so presented to the people that their attention is aroused, their interest 
engaged, their prayers stimulated and their giving greatly increased. We are 
permitted to print an extract from a letter from Dr. Applegarth to Dr. Mabie, the 
Home Secretary of the Union. We commend it specially to the careful attention of 
the pastors and leaders of our strong churches. It may suggest new methods and 
interest in mission work. Note the prominent and useful part borne in this note- 
worthy advance by the Baptist Missionary MaGaziNe. From the experience of 
many we do not hesitate to say that a club equal to ten per cent of the members 
at fifty cents each can be obtained in almost every church by a reasonable effort. 
Send for samples, kindle your enthusiasm from the following, and make the effort. 
Dr. Applegarth writes : 


Considerable missionary zeal has recently been awakened in the Euclid Avenue 
Church. It is showing itself in many ways, and all of them delightful and encouraging. 
Ten circles for the careful study of as many fields have already been formed. Mrs. 
A. T. Osborn has canvassed the church for new subscribers to the MIssiONARY MAGAZINE 
and has so far secured the names of seventy persons, which, with old subscribers, will 
make about one hundred copies now being taken by our church. It is my purpose to form 
them into a Magazine Mission Circle, and to devote one prayer-meeting every month to 
rehearsing all the intelligence the magazine for that month may contain. I have also 
personally seen some of our members with reference to securing annual pledges for the 
Missionary Union in addition to any amount any one of them may now be contributing, 
and have met with considerable success. One lady has added $500, another $100; the 
Young People’s Society $500, and seven others from $50 to $25 each, and the end is not 
yet. I haye talked it up at the prayer-meetings and Sunday services and the tide is rising. 


HENRY C, APPLEGARTH. 
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OUR FIRST APPOINTED MEDICAL MISSIONARY 


EFORE 1878 there had been a few physicians connected with the 

missionary body acting under the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, but their medical knowledge was incidental and accidental. 
In other words, previous to that time no one had been sent out 
under the society for distinctively medical missionary work. The 
medical work of our denomination in foreign lands was inaugurated 
when, in response to a call from the Swatow Mission the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the West sent Dr. Caroline H. 
Daniells, then of Kalamazoo, Mich., a graduate of the Medical Department of 
Wooster University, Cleveland, Ohio, to China, in November, 1878. 

Our pioneer medical missionary was provided with an outfit for her work by the 
society supporting her, and carried with her the assurance of the Secretary of the 
Missionary Union that she was to consider herself as appointed by the Union 
for evangelistic work as others had been, but that there would be no objection to 
her using in her work any medical knowledge which she might possess. Such was 
the apparent attitude of the American Baptist Missionary Union toward medical 
missions twenty years ago. 

After two years of dispensary and country work Dr. Daniells appealed to 
Michigan for a hospital building. ‘This appeal was cordially received by repre- 
sentatives of the Society in Michigan, and what was termed “The Hospital Fund” 
was raised by individual friends and the bands and Sunday-schools of Michigan. 
After some delay, in 1882 under the careful direction of Rev. S. B. Partridge, D.D., 
two buildings were erected. They were furnished with Chinese furnishings, and 
quite a sum of money remained for future enlargement of the work. Regarding 
this work Dr. Partridge said in substance in his report of 1883: ‘Dr. Daniells has 
established medical work under circumstances that would have defeated one 
wanting her indomitable purpose.” A severe attack of sciatica compelled Dr. 
Daniells to leave the work in 1884. For five years the hospital was closed, when 
Dr. Anna k. Scott, a graduate of the same medical coilege, who had served twelve 
years in Assam with her husband, reopened it. After a year upon the field Dr. 
Scott wrote: “This work was established upon broad and solid foundations, and 
must be a blessing to the Chinese.” 


SURPRISING STATEMENT was made by Mr. Duncan Thornton, the delegate 

from the Student Volunteer Missionary Union of Great Britain to the Cleve- 
land convention. He said that of the one thousand students in Great Britain now 
preparing for missionary work the majority are studying medicine. Great Britain 
already has a larger proportion of medical missionaries on the field than America; 
but if this statement is true there are more now preparing for medical mission work 


than the entire force of missionary physicians now on the field. 
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WHY THIS DEBT? 


ow Treasurer of the Missionary Union, as has been announced, keeps his books 

for the fiscal year 1897-98 open until April 12. This action seemed impera- 
tive because of the large and unexpected falling off in receipts during the month 
of March, caused apparently by the apprehension of impending war. It did not 
seem right to close the books promptly on March 31 and report a large debt, but 
rather to give fair notice to the constituency of the Union and allow an oppor- 
tunity for the reduction of the debt by additional gifts from those who should be 
so disposed. 

The delay in closing the accounts for the year makes any statement of the 
outcome too late for this number of the MaGazINe. From appearances at the date 
of this writing it seems probable that the deficit will be in the neighborhood of 
$72,000. This is large and unexpected, and will be received with deep disappoint- 
ment, as we are fully aware. The question will undoubtedly be asked, ‘“‘ Why did 
not the management of the Missionary Union avoid a debt, and especially so large 
a debt as that which will be reported in the weekly papers before this MAGAZINE 
comes to the hands of its readers?” 

In answer it can be said that something of the deficit is due to the unexpected 
shrinkage in the receipts during the month of March. More than one-third of the 
donations to the Missionary Union are every year received in this month. The 
sudden check in business operations caused by the cloud of war wrought a falling 
off in the donations to the Union which no foresight could have anticipated. But 
further it must be said concerning the debt that it was in large measure incurred 
because the money was imperatively required to guard the established and precious 
interests of the’missions from irreparable loss and injury. The officers of the 
Missionary Union are not convinced that the Baptists of the Northern States wish 
to prove unworthy of the glorious missionary inheritance which has been be- 
queathed to them, and to inflict shame and dishonor on their precious possessions 
in foreign lands. They have therefore preserved them intact through the fiery 
trials and heavy burdens of recent years in spite of large reductions annually 
repeated, and confidently look to the pastors and the members of the churches to 
make such provision for their work abroad as the Lord has shown to be wise, 
necessary and in accordance with the divine will and plan. 


HE BAPTISTS IN SWEDEN number 38,321 members according to the last 
annual report of the Missionary Union. By the kindness of Capt. G. W.. 
Schroeder, now of Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the earliest Baptist workers in Sweden, 
we learn that the Methodists have 14,507 members in Sweden and the Free Church 
Lutherans 72,595. ‘Therefore the statement that the Baptists are the most numer- 
ous body of dissenters in Sweden, while formerly true, is no longer accurate. 
Captain Schroeder is about to publish a history of Baptists in Sweden, which will 

be a valuable addition to our missionary literature. 
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ANNUAL MEETINGS 


‘ ieee Eighty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Baptist Missionary Union 
will be held in the Second Baptist Church, Rochester, N. Y., on Tuesday, 
May 17, 1898, at 10 o’clock a.m. 
Henry S. BURRAGE, 
PorTLAND, ME., April 1, 1898. Recording Secretary. 


The Eighty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Board of Managers of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union will be held in the Second Baptist Church, Rochester, 
N. Y., on the evening of the first day of the meeting of the Missionary Union. 

Moses H. Brxpsy, 

PRovIDENCE, R. I., April 1, 1898. Recording Secretary. 


HE NORTHERN BAPTIST MISSIONARY ANNIVERSARIES will be held in 
Rochester, N. Y., May 16-25, 1898. ‘he Trunk Line Association has granted 
the usual “ fare-and-one-third”’ rate. Delegates will be at their own charges. The 
Powers Hotel has been designated as headquarters; rates $3.00 a day and upward, 
with reduction for two in aroom. Livingstone Hotel, New Osborn House and 
Whitcomb House, nearest the church, $2.00 a day. Accommodations may also 
be secured in boarding-houses and homes at almost any reasonable rate. All 
those engaging rooms at hotels wil] please also notify Rev. J. Ross Lynch, 167 
Columbia avenue, Chairman of the Assignment Committee, in order to get reduced 
rates. All desiring to secure entertainment will write to him. Further details will 
be announced later. FREDERICK L. ANDERSON, 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 


EV. C. F. TOLMAN, D.D., Secretary of the Missionary Union at Chicago, as 
many of our readers are aware, suffered a severe accident several months 

ago, which has largely incapacitated him for active work on the field in behalf of 
the Missionary Union for the last four or five months. We regret to say that Dr. 
Tolman’s injuries have been so severe that while he is largely restored to health 
and strength, he will not be able to render his former active service on behalf of 
the foreign mission cause. Dr. Tolman first entered the service of the Missionary 
Union as a missionary to Assam, having been appointed Sept. 17, 1858. By the 
failure of his health he was obliged to return to the United States in 1861, but in 
1866 was appointed an agent of the Missionary Union on the home field, and has 
remained continuously in that service to the present time. We are happy to say 
that he will still continue to render special assistance in the Western District, as 
associated with Rev. E. W. Lounsbury, D.D., of Aurora, Ill., who has been 
appointed District Secretary for the Western District, and will assume the duties 
of the office on June 1. Dr. Lounsbury is well known throughout the West, and 
needs no introduction or commendation from us. We are assured that the love 
and hearty coéperation of the pastors and churches of the Western District will 


be his in the important work upon which he is about to enter. 
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6 ILT THOU BE MADE WHOLE?” said Jesus to the man at Bethesda 

Pool who had an infirmity thirty and eight years. The man understood 
him to refer to his bodily sickness, as Jesus intended he should. In his condition 
of mind and body he could have understood the question in no other way, and 
the Savior did not intend to disappoint the hopes of healing which his question 
aroused. He knew what he would do because he knew what he cou/d do. Miracles 
of healing are ne longer required, because the growth of Christianity in the earth 
is a greater miracle than opening the eyes of the blind or the raising of the dead. 
Miracles are no longer needed, because medical science in its wondrous progress 
has become able to do that which would have been thought miraculous in the days 
of Jesus. But healing is just as welcome to the sick and suffering as it was to the 
lame and the blind and the halt eighteen hundred years ago. The gracious 
ministries of medical missions commend the gospel to the Hindu or the Chinese 
as the healing touch of the Savior won the heart of the Galilean or the Jew. 


HE BEGINNING OF MODERN MISSIONS is chiefly associated with the name 
of William Carey, and rightly so. It was he who roused the hearts and con- 
sciences of his brethren in the ministry by his famous ‘“ Enquiry into the Obliga- 
tions of Christians to use Means for the Conversion of the Heathens,” and his 
sermon before the ministers’ meeting at Nottingham: “ Expect great things from 
God, attempt great things for God.” His also is the chief name in the galaxy of 
the Serampore missionary constellation. It is often forgotten, however, that 
the way in which the first effort of modern missions was directed was due toa 
physician, John Thomas, M.D. Dr. Carey had intended to begin his missionary 
labors in the South Sea Islands, which had then been brought prominently to the 
notice of the world by the voyages of Captain Cook. Dr. Thomas had been in 
India as a surgeon of the East India Company. His heart had been touched 
by the needs of the heathen, and he had returned to England to seek aid in 
establishing a mission. Carey heard of his efforts, addressed to him a letter of 
inquiry, and as a result Carey determined to join Thomas in his mission to India. 
So at the epochal meeting at Kettering Jan. 10, 1793, William Carey and John 
Thomas, an ordained minister and a physician, were appointed as the first mission- 
aries of the modern missionary movement. 


AX OUTSIDE VIEW. If the following had been first published in a missionary 

magazine it would have been charged by many to an undue estimate of the 
comparative value of missions; but since it is published in a secular magazine of 
high standing like Zhe North American Review and written by a person so free 
from excessive missionary bias as Mr. Alden W. Quimby, we venture to reprint it 
with approval, and trust it may be considered with the care to which it is entitled 
because of the unprejudiced source from which it comes : 

The financial obligations of the Kingdom are great not because of the cost of telling 
the gospel story in far-away lands, nor —where it is needed quite as materially — in the 
great home centres of sin and degradation, but because of the erection and maintenance 
of too many and too sumptuous edifices of worship, which exhaust the purses of those 


who assemble within their walls, and paralyze all other efforts than those of mere 
self-preservation. 
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REMARKABLE AWAKENING is manifested among the Roman Catholic 
priesthood of France and Italy. So many of the French priesthood have 
entered their names for study with the Protestant Faculty of Theology in Paris 
that the Roman Catholic papers have become alarmed and are seeking vigorously 
to arrest the movement. It is evident that many of the French priests have become 
tired of the church, and would leave it if they could see any reasonable opening 
before them in other directions. ‘The same is true of Italy. The editor of the 
Labaro writes that not a week passes without applications from Roman Catholic 
priests who desire to enter the Protestant Church if they can see any way to a means 
of livelihood. As many as 150 priests in all have applied to him in this manner. 
One Frenchman, Abbé Bourrier, has been ordained as a minister of the Reformed 
Church. In his remarks at his ordination he expresses his thankfulness to God 
for his deliverance in the words of the Psalmist: “Our soul is escaped as a bird 
from the snare of the fowlers; the net is broken and we are escaped.” Again he 
says: “O blessed liberty of the children of God, too late have I known thee, too 
late have I loved thee.” And as to the method of his deliverance he expresses 
himself as follows: ‘ Between the Heavenly Father and me there is now but one 
intermediary, Jesus Christ. And now no more priests, no more masses, no more 
works of merit, indulgences, relics and scapularies, no more miraculous virgins, no 
more St. Anthony of Padua. Between heaven and earth a cross, nothing but a 
cross ; divine enough to reach the heights of heaven, human enough to go down to 
the depths of my misery and bring me pardon and peace.” 


ERSONAL.— Rev. G. A. Huntley, M.D., and wife reached Hanyang, China, 

Jan. 19, after a rather rough voyage across the Pacific ocean.— Rev. J. T. 
Procter and wife reached Huchau, China, Feb. 2.— Rev. C. A. Salquist of Sui- 
chaufu, West China, was married in Shanghai, Dec. 18, to Miss Anna M. Ericsson 
of West Superior, Wis.— Rev. A. F. Groesbeck and wife reached Ungkung, China, 
Nov. 12, 1897.— Miss Anna K. Goddard, daughter of Rev. J. R. Goddard of 
Ningpo, China, who has recently returned to Ningpo after an absence of ten years 
in America, has been appointed a missionary of the Union, to be supported by the 
Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of the West. — Mr. Luke W. Bickel 
and wife of London arrived in Boston April 5, on their way to Japan, where they 
will have charge of the mission to the islands of the Inland Sea, for which a 
special vessel is to be provided by the gift of Mr. Robert Allan of Glasgow, 
Scotland.— Rev. Edward O. Stevens of Moulmein, Burma, reached Boston 
April 5, for a period of rest in the home lands.— Rev. Ernest Grigg and wife and 
Miss Elizabeth Lawrence sailed from Boston March 30, for Moulmein, Burma. 


HE ANTI-FOOT-BINDING MOVEMENT is making remarkable progress in 

China and enlisting many influential friends outside of Christian circles. 
His Excellency, Chang Chih Tung, Viceroy of the Provinces of Hupeh and Hunan, 
has written a pamphlet against foot-binding which has been published with a 
preface by Dr. Griffith John, the eminent missionary of Hankow. 
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NOTABLE EXAMPLE OF NON-CHRISTIAN PROBITY is supplied by the 

Hindu relatives of Dr. R. C. Chandra, recently deceased in London. Dr. 
Chandra was a convert of the Scottish Free Church Mission in Bengal and a 
surgeon in the British army. During his life he drew a will leaving £500 to the 
Free Church Mission and 3,750 rupees to the Cornwallis Square Church, Calcutta, 
of which he was a member. After his death the will was found to be defective in 
execution, and the doctor’s entire property was handed over to his Hindu relatives. 
The Missionary Society and the church expected nothing and made no application 
to the heirs to carry out their relative’s wishes ; but they have voluntarily resolved 
to do so, and have paid over the money. We understand they also propose to 


establish a hospital in memory of Dr. Chandra, for which he attempted to make 
provision in his will. 


6¢070DERN MISSIONS IN THE FAR EAST,” by Edward A. Lawrence, D.D., 

is one of the most striking productions in the missionary literature of 
recent years. In his extensive travels in Asia Dr. Lawrence was not merely an 
interested and careful but a clear-headed and competent observer of missions. He 
not only records what he saw, but his observations, his suggestions, and his criti- 
cisms are those of a kindly and wise friend of missionary work. Many pastors of 
our American churches often wish that they could visit the mission fields and see 
something of the condition and the needs of the people and the methods and meas- 
ure of success of the missionaries. More than any other volume, Dr. Lawrence’s. 
book is written from the standpoint of an intelligent and enterprising pastor, and 
goes far to make up to such the lack of a personal visit to the missions. His 
position that the ultimate aim of missions is to establish in every land a self-sus- 
taining, self-directing, and self-propagating Christianity will find general acceptance. 
To this, evangelistic and medical work education and all other missionary methods 
contribute, and find their justification as they contribute most effectively to this 
supreme end. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


HE MULTITUDE OF COMMENDATIONS of the Baprist Missionary MaGa- 
ZINE are very encouraging and stimulate to greater efforts to make the 
magazine yet more worthy of praise. None of these commendations please us 
more than those which read to this effect: “But few copies of the MaGazINE were 
taken here before last year, but we made up a club, and those who have been taking 
the MaGazInE the past year have become more interested in the missions, and the 
giving of the church has largely increased.” 


HE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION will hold its fifteenth annual 
meeting in Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 8-14, 1898. All missionaries, whether 
retired or in active service, are eligible to membership and entitled to free enter- 
tainment. All other persons wishing to attend can secure board at the Sanitarium 
or in the village at low rates. For further information address Mrs. C. C. Thayer, 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


’" CARPENTER MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, BASSEIN, BURMA 


MEDICAL WORK IN OUR BAPTIST MISSIONS 


ROSS and cruel, crude and superstitious are the medical prac- 
tices of the heathen. In not a single non-Christian land has 
the science of healing made any perceptible progress for 
hundreds of years, except so far as some imperfect knowledge 
has been absorbed from contiguous Christian countries. In 
pagan lands medical science is in fact unknown, and the 
methods used in the attempt to recover the sick are a com- 
pound of devil worship and sorcery, based upon a universal 

belief that all sickness is the work of evil spirits, brought upon the sufferer for the 

punishment of his sins or for want of reverence for powers of the air. The reme- 
dies of the so-called doctors among the heathen are fearful compounds of hideous 
and disgusting materials, the principal idea being that the more repulsive the ingre- 
dients the more effective will be the dose. In a strange and horrible sense it would 
almost seem that these so-called healers were acting upon the motto of the homceo- 
pathic branch of our own respectable medical profession, “ Similia similibus 
curantur,’’— “ Like cures like,” for they seek to cure pain by giving more pain and 
to relieve distress by severer inflictions. The most popular remedies of the Chi- 
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nese physician are ground lizards, snakes’ bones, and other equally disgusting 
objects, while dyspepsia is treated by thrusting hot needles into the pit of the 
stomach, and a lame back by pounding with a club. 

The merciful and kindly services of competent physicians in missions to the 
heathen are too long established and too well approved to need any explanation or 
defence. In common with other large missionary societies the American Baptist 
Missionary Union has made large use of this most efficient aid and associate to the 
preaching of the gospel. As a matter of fact, almost every one of the missionaries 
of the Union are obliged to engage more or less largely in medical work. The 
native Christians as well as the heathen about them look to them as superior 
beings, and come to them with even more confidence for the healing of the body 
than for the healing of the soul. An essential part of every missionary outfit is a 
stock of well-known and established remedies, particularly of the sorts which are 
most useful for the diseases most common in heathen lands. Pain-killer for 
cholera, salve for sores, and other remedies every missionary must have and uses 
largely in his work at times. Often the poor missionary, unskilled and untaught in 
surgery, must yet do the best he can to set a broken bone or sew up a gaping 
wound. His best, as poor as it is, is far better than the tender mercies of the 
densely ignorant people about them. 

Aside, however, from the healing efforts of the missionaries as a body, there isa 
very respectable and honored roll of well-qualified physicians engaged in the ser- 
vice of the Union, who in various places and in multitudes of diverse manners 
afford most efficient services to the advancement of the missionary work, and we 
are happy to present a list of these beloved physicians who are thus laboring for 
the Lord, with such a brief notice of their work as our space will allow. 


BURMA 


Beginning with the oldest mission field, Burma, we find in the capital city of Ran- 
goon George H. Richardson, M.D., who finds a large field for his services among 
the several hundred students in the Rangoon Baptist College 
and also among the pupils of other mission schools in Rangoon. 
Dr. Richardson has also succeeded temporarily to the medical 
practice of Miss Marie M. Coté, now in America, and finds con- 
stant calls for his services, as did Dr. Cété, among the residents 
of Rangoon, both these physicians supporting themselves by the 
income of their medical work and affording large gratuitous ser- 
vices to the mission. Passing to Moulmein, we find Miss Ellen 
E. Mitchell, M.D., who for a series of years has not only carried 
on an extremely interesting medical missionary work among the natives, but whose 
home has become a house of resort for sick missionaries from various parts of 
Burma. Dr. Mitchell has been truly a healing comfort to the sick and suffering 
among our missionaries in Burma. In Tavoy the medical work has been under- 
the efficient care of Mrs. Olive J. Morrow, M.D., who works among the many pupils 
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in the prosperous Karen school under the care and superintendence of Mr. Mor- 
row, and also finds ample scope for medical missionary work among the Karens in 
the Tavoy district. 

For a number of years the medical work in the large and flourishing mission 
schools in Bassein was under the care of Miss May C. Fowler, M.D., who also had 
charge of the Carpenter Memorial Hospital, erected by the Karens in loving 
memory of Rev. Chapin H. Carpenter, for eighteen years the leader of the cele- 

brated Sgaw Karen Mission in Bassein. Dr. Fowler recently 
spent several years in America, .and has just returned to Burma, 
becoming the wife of an officer in the great Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company. The medical work at Bassein is at present under 
the care of natives who have been trained for the service, and 
is without an American physician. 

An extensive field for medical missions is found among the 
widely scattered Karen people of the Toungoo 
district. Here at present is Elton S. Corson, | 

M.D., who aside from general medical and evangelistic work has 

large call for his services among the many pupils of the Karen 

mission schools in Toungoo. For several years this work was 

under the care of Truman Johnson, M.D., now in the United 

States, under whose careful administration the medical work of 

Toungoo reached a state of efficient organization. In the mis- 

sion station at Sagaing, on the Irrawaddy, both the evangelistic 

and medical departments are in charge of Rev. F. P. Sutherland, M.D. His field 
reaches far to the west and also to the east, across the river, including the site of 
ancient Ava. Even more than in Lower Burma the unset- 
tled regions of Upper Burma furnish ample scope for the 
labors of medical missionaries. Accordingly we find W. C. 
Griggs, M.D., established in the Shan work at Bhamo, where 
a wide field is afforded not only for gospel but for medical 
labors. In the isolated Shan mission station at Namkham, 
thirty miles away, Rev. M. B. Kirkpatrick, M.D., with his 
wife, in a large and populous val- 
ley just on the borders of South- 
west China, has a most promising 
field for their combined labors for 
the bodies and souls of the enter- 
prising Shan people. Dr. Kirk- 
patrick has just finished the erection of a dispensary 
and hospital building, as an aid to the usefulness of his 
work. Both the stations in the southern Shan states 
are supplied with medical missionaries, George T. Leeds, 
M.D., being stationed at Thibaw, where he has a hospi- 
tal erected by the Sawbwa of Thibaw, as an aid to his 


W C Griggs, MD, 


GEORGE T,. LEEDS, M.D. 


ROBERT HARPER, M.D. 
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work. This Sawbwa is deeply interested in medical work and gladly aids the 
missionary in this department of his service, while not yet a believer in the gos- 
pel of Christ. At Moné, still farther to the southeast, Robert Harper, M.D., 
has recently arrived, to engage in medical missionary work on the large field 
which centres at that station. 


ASSAM 


The province of Assam is more largely supplied with government physicians than 
Burma, and no missionary physicians have been placed in the stations of the 
Union in the Assam valley. However, among the wild tribes that are found upon 
the hills there is a larger field for medical work, but as yet only one medical 
missionary has been sent to these stations. Rev.'S. W. Rivenburg, M.D., occupies 
the station at Kohima among the Angami Nagas. Probably other physicians may 
be sent to these needy fields as funds may be provided. 


SOUTH INDIA 


The enterprise of the British Government has furnished government dispen- 
saries to every important centre in the Madras Presidency, and in the Telugu 
Mission of the Union there is not the same call for medical work as among the 
wild tribes of the hills of Burma and Assam. However, an excellent and useful 
service is being done by the hospital for women and children at 
Nellore, in charge of Mrs. Ida Faye Levering, M.D. Dr. Lever- 
ing is assisted in this work by her sister, Miss Mary D. Faye. 
In this work also was formerly engaged Miss O. W. Gould, M.D., 
now in America. In the Deccan under the control of the Nizam, 
there is not the same supply of well-qualified physicians as in 
the Madras Presidency. We find the mission station of Hana- 
maconda in charge of Rev. J. S. Timpany, M.D., a son of the 
honored and lamented Rev. A. V. Timpany, formerly of the 
American and Canadian Baptist Telugu Mission. At Nalgonda 


Station also an excellent medical work has been inaugurated by Mrs. Lorena M. 
Breed, M.D., assisted by Miss E. F. Edgerton. 


SIAM 

The only mission of the Union in Siam is at Bangkok, and this is in charge of a 
physician, Rev. H. Adamsen, M.D., a native of Siam, but educated in America, 
who holds a high position in the esteem of the people of Bangkok. His medical 


services to the people of the city bring in a considerable income, which is used to 
assist in the evangelistic work of the mission. 


CHINA 


The conservatism of the Chinese has prevented their adopting from other 
nations improvements in medicine, as they have also refused to receive instruction 
from foreigners in almost every department of life. Consequently China furnishes 
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an ample and useful field for medical missionary work. At Ningpo is found a hos- 
pital, for many years in charge of S. P. Barchet, M.D., more recently under the 
care of J. S. Grant, M.D., who is now in America. At Swatow 
an extensive and useful medical work is under the care of Mrs, 
Anna K. Scott, M.D., having a 
men’s and a women’s hospital. 
An excellent and prosperous mis- 
sionary work has been begun at 
Kityang by Miss Josephine M. 
Bixby, M.D., whose hospital is 
full to overflowing, and is about 
to be greatly enlarged. 

Dr. Barchet, formerly of Ningpo, is now living 
at Kinhwa, where he has built a hospital for his 
work, and has endeared himself to the natives by 
his care for them in sickness and suffering. At 
Hanyang, in Central China, Rev. George A. Hunt- 
ley, M.D., has just arrived to engage in medical 
missionary work in that important and populous 
centre of China. In Western China, at Suichaufu, 
the first station in the Western China Mission, is a small hospital in charge of Rev. 
C. H. Finch, M.D., who is also pastor of the native church. 


Bixby, M.D. 


REV. G. A. HUNTLEY, M.D., WIFE AND CHILD 


JAPAN 
In Japan this alert and progressive people have already advanced so far in medi- 
cal science, and well-qualified physicians are so 
numerous among the Japanese, that there is no 
occasion for medical missionary work. 


AFRICA 


The only mission field of the Union which 
offers an equally large scope with China for the 
efforts of medical missionaries, is to be found in 
the Congo Mission in Africa. Here medicine as 
a science is absolutely unknown. The efforts of 
the people to heal their own diseases consist only 
of charms, incantations and other superstitious 
practices. The ignorance of the people is so 
dense that it often offers an obstacle to the labors 
of medical missionaries. Oftentimes when medi- 

REV. A. SIMS, M.D. cine has been prescribed by a missionary, and a 
: bottle left, with careful directions as to times and 
doses, the missionary returns only to find the bottle tied by a string about the 
neck of a patient, it being believed that it would be more efficacious as an ex- 
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ternal charm than as an internal remedy. In the Congo Mission the large Pen- 
tecostal field of Banza Manteke enjoys the labors of Rev. W. H. Leslie, M.D., 
who has a small hospital but a large practice. In one year Dr. Leslie administered 
as many as thirteen thousand special treatments. At Leopoldville is the cultured 
and accomplished physician, A. Sims, M.D., who has a dispensary built of native 
materials under his own direction, and has not only done a great amount of mis- 
sionary work among the natives, but enjoys in a high degree the confidence of the 
physicians of the Congo Free State, as well as of the officials across to the northern 
side of the river in French Congo State. Many a one he has restored to health. 
For his eminent medical services to the officials of these two Congo States Dr. 
Sims has been decorated by the ribbon of the Legion of Honor by the French 
Government, and has also received an honorable decoration from the King of Bel- 
gium. Farther up the river is Miss L. C. Fleming, M.D., at Bolengi, engaged in 
medical work. The only other medical missionary on the Congo is found at 
Mukimvika, at the mouth of the Congo. Franklin P. Lynch, M.D., kas there a 
hospital and sanitarium, Mukimvika being considered an unusually healthful spot 
for the Congo coast. Aside from his medical missionary labors Dr. Lynch has 
received and treated many of the state officials, the fees received being used for the 
progress of the missionary work. 


This brief review of the medical work under the care of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union shows twenty-nine physicians, with twelve hospitals known dis- 
tinctively as such. In addition to these every large mission school has its separate 
room or building for hospital purposes, and there are found in almost every station 
arrangements for the special care and treatment of the sick. How much suffering 
has been relieved, how much advancement has been made in the love and confi- 
dence of the heathen, and how much has been done to win them to the gospel of 
Christ can be but dimly imagined from this brief and outline sketch of the medical 
work under the care of the missionaries of the Union. While, the salvation of the 
soul must always be placed first, yet the sympathies of every Christian heart must 
be called forth by this extended and beneficent work for the healing of the sick and 
afflicted among those to whom our missionaries haye gone. As Christ himself 
healed the body as he brought the good news of salvation to the soul, there can 
be no more appropriate associate to the preaching of the truth than the relief of 
those bowed down and bearing a burden of suffering from sickness of the body. 


N ASSURED INCOME FOR LIFE with no trouble to yourself is what you 
may secure if you have funas which you intend to bequeath to foreign 
missions, but can give to the Missionary Union ow. For particulars write, 
Stating your age, to Rev. E. F. Merriam, Editorial Secretary, Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass. 
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REV. D. L BRAYTON REV. A. T. ROSE,D.D, MRS. ROSE A KAREN GIRL 


FATHER BRAYTON’S HOUSE, RANGOON, BURMA 


A DIAMOND JUBILEE 


MRS. MARY M. ROSE, RANGOON, BURMA 


EV. D. L. BRAYTON and Mrs. E. L. 


Stevens are the only survivors of the 
missionary party which reached Burma 


Feb. 16, 1838. ‘The barque Rosabella in 
which they sailed from Boston Oct. 28; 
1837, had on board the three young mis- 
sionaries, Rev. Lyman Stilson, Rev. D. L. 
Brayton and Rev. E. A. Stevens and their 
wives. Rev. James M. Haswell and family 
had preceded them about two years, and 
were then living in Amherst. These new 
arrivals had the pleasure of landing there 
and spending three nights with these 


friends, for there was no pilot on hand to 


take them on up the river to Moulmein. 

Saturday evening a pilot came to Captain 
Green of the Rosabella, offering to take his 
vessel up the next day. 

“ But,” said the Captain, “ tomorrow will 
be the Sabbath.” 

The pilot replied, “I can’t help that, you 
were the first one in and I give you the 
first chance, but if you don’t want to go 
there are others who are waiting, and I 
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don’t know when there will be another pilot 
down.” 

Captain Green replied, “ Very well, I'll not 
go on the Sabbath;” so the new mission- 
aries had a quiet Sabbath on shore, their 
first in this heathen land, where since they 
have spent so many, and seen such great 
changes. 

Sabbath evening the head pilot appeared 
and told the captain he would be ready to 
take the Rosabella up the river the next 
day. 

« All right, sir, we'll be on hand.” 

They were favored with a good strong 
wind, and went on up the river in fine style 
on Monday, Feb. 19, and as they were 
going, they saw the Sunday vessel fast on 
a sand-bank. Captain Green remarked. 
“ There is where I should have been if | 
had gone yesterday ; ” thus was he strength- 
ened in his purpose to keep God’s com- 
mands. 

I felt that this was an occasion that 
should be celebrated, and spoke to others 


| 
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A Diamond Jubilee 


about it. As we began to think and plan, 
the plan grew as it were of itself. 1 believe 
it was pleasing in the sight of God, so he 
made all things to work around together 
nicely. Mrs. Hicks and Mrs. Koach planned 
the program. Mrs. Hicks asked Grand- 
father Brayton : 

“ What would you like? ” 

“Oh! something simple, with prayer and 
an abundance of hearty praise,” was his 


answer. 
I invited Mrs. Stevens to spend the day 


with us, meeting her at the Kemendine 
railway station at 8.20 a.m. About noon 
Mrs. Tilbe, Mr. Valentine, Mr. Herbert 
Vinton and a lot of his schoolboys came 
and began arranging the place outdoors, 
where it had been decided to have the 
gathering at 5 p.m. A platform was brought 
from their school and seats and benches 
from there, besides those from our chapel. 
These were arranged in a semi-circle in the 
shade of trees a little distance north of our 
house, just a little this side of the chapel. 
Herbert Vinton had prepared a wicker work 
of bamboo, which was curved into a large 
arch just back of the platform and was 
covered with the green cocoanut-palm 
leaves from trees of our own planting, 
besides being decorated with the Gan-gow 
flowers, which are abundant now. He also 
arranged pots of plants all around the plat- 
form, and a carpet from Mr. Valentine’s 
covered it. The American and English 
flags were draped in the arch, and on these 
flags were fastened large figures made in 
green leaves by Mrs. Tilbe, 1838-1898. 
Dr. Hicks presided, with « Father” Brayton 
and “ Mother ” Stevens side by side. Mrs. 
Roach played the organ, conducting all the 
singing. 

Just before five we stepped down to 
the lawn, where everything was so nicely 
arranged. Friends had already begun to 
arrive. As we all walked out to the place 
Jessie and others of our Pwo Karens sang 
a hymn, a favorite of grandfather's; this 
made a very pretty addition to the already 
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well-arranged program. The exercises then 
commenced according to the program. 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ARRIVAL 
IN BURMA OF REV. D. L. BRAYTON 
AND MRS, E. L. STEVENS. 

Hymn, “ Awake, my soul, in joyful lays.” 

Scripture reading, Isaiah 35, Rev. A. E. 
Seagrave. 

Prayer, Rev. W. F. Armstrong. 

Anthem, “Thou dear Redeemer, dying 
Lamb,” Baptist College Choir. 

Address, Rev. E.-W. Kelly. 

Burmese Interpretation, L. T. Ah Sou. 

Hymn, “ O happy day.” 

Response, Rev. D. L. Brayton. 

Burmese Interpretation, L. T. Ah Sou. 

Anthem, “ Exalt ye the Lord,” Baptist Col- 
lege Choir. 

Reminiscences, Rev. W. F. Thomas. 

Presentation, Mr. F. D. Phinney. 

Prayer, Rev. Than Byu. 

Doxology. 


A good many friends from the European 
community were present, besides the mis- 
sionaries and native Christians, Burmese, 
Karens, Tamils and Telugus in good num- 
bers. Everything passed off very pleasantly 
and satisfactorily. The music was very 
nice, the address was excellent, and so was 
also grandfather’s response. The reminis- 
cences read by Mr. W. F. Thomas were 
interesting. I think all present enjoyed the 
occasion. Quite a number of them ex- 
pressed their pleasure. Mr. Phinney’s 
remarks at the presentation of the souvenir 
were full of tender esteem and regard. I 
only wish I could recall and give them ver- 
batim. The souvenir or memento given to 
both was the illuminated text, “ With long 
life will I satisfy him, and shew him my 
salvation,” with a border of pansies and 
green sprays, all very neatly painted on 
white silk by Ah Sou, “a labor of love done 
by one of your grandchildren in the faith.” 

After the program was finished friends 
pressed forward with their congratulations 
to each. Both father and Mrs. Stevens 
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were much pleased and greatly touched by 
all the kindness shown. 

Here I will copy what is published in 
the Rangoon Gazefte of this morning, an 
editorial : 

A MISSIONARY JUBILEE. 

The account we publish of the “dia- 
mond jubilee” celebration of Mr. Brayton 
and Mrs. Stevens, two venerable and es- 
teemed missionaries, will be read with sym- 
pathetic interest throughout the province, 
even by those who do not favor missions. 
Here are a lady and gentleman who form a 
link with the earliest days of the British 
conquest of Burma. They landed at Am- 
herst sixty years ago, a few years after 
Arakan and Tenasserim had been added to 
our Indian empire and fifteen years before 
the annexation of Pegu. They have, in 
fact, practically seen every stage of the 
absorption of Alompra’s kingdom into the 
British dominions. What a wonderfully 
interesting history Mr. Brayton could write 
of Burma under the British, if only he had 
the time and the strength. He has seen 
the despised outlying provinces of Arakan 
and Tenasserim gradually extended till now 
the most peaceful, the most promising, the 
happiest of all the provinces of India. He 
has seen Rangoon grow from a miserable 
hamlet to a thriving city with, in all human 


JAPANESE 


T has long been a well-known fact that 

the medical men of Japan have made 
wonderful progress and become so skilful 
and numerous that medical missionaries are 
absolutely unneeded. Also, their charges 
are astonishingly low. Though I knew all 
this, I disliked to have a Japanese doctor, 
and was very sorry when one of our mission- 
aries, who practiced medicine a little among 
the foreigners here, moved to Tokyo. While 
my husband was on his last preaching tour, 


Japanese Physicians 


PHYSICIANS 


probability, a glorious future before it. The 
most sanguine man of 1837 could not in his 
wildest dreams have pictured the metamor- 
phosis that sixty years have brought to 
Burma. Mr. Brayton’s and Mrs. Stevens’ 
service in Burma has been as long as the 
reign of our Queen-Empress; their careers 
have been as unique in the mission field as 
that of our sovereign in the history of 
throned personages. The lives of Mr. 
Brayton and Mrs. Stevens show that the by- 
no-means uncommon idea of Burma as a 
white man’s grave is a myth. It is, perhaps, 
not the most delectable country in the world 
for white men, but their long stay here, 
broken only by two visits each to their 
home in America, shows that there is no 
reason why Europeans and Americans with 
reasonable care should not lead here healthy 
lives to a good old age.” 

The address so ably written by Mr. Kelly 
and so beautifully delivered by him was 
also published in full in the Rangoon 
Gazette of yesterday. Mrs. Hicks made 
two beautiful copies in her own handsome 
handwriting, with covers illustrated by 
Ah Sou with pen and ink, and tied with 
white ribbon. Mr. Kelly presented these 
at the close of his address, one each to 
father and to Mrs. Stevens. Thus ended a 
memorable day. 


I had to take my bed and call a physician. 
I sent for one with whom I was slightly 
acquainted, and whom I knew to be a gentle- 
man and a Christian. I found him to be 
so highly educated and skilful that | shall 
never again dread a Japanese physician. 
Though I have been a semi-invalid for the 
past year, he seems to have cured me by 
only five visits— Mrs. Susie V. Fry in 
The Christian Missionary. 


BAPTIST MISSION HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, SWATOW, CHINA 


MEDICAL WORK AND THE GOSPEL 


MRS. ANNA K. SCOTT, M.D., SWATOW, CHINA 


HAT plan shall we medical mission- 
aries pursue with our patients in 
order that they may be led to Christ? This 
is a question of vital importance. Of 
course it is taken for granted that each 
medical missionary puts the salvation of the 
soul infinitely above the healing of the 
body. Hundreds and thousands eagerly 
seek us for the latter, but they are not eager 
for the soul-healing of the Great Physician. 
How shall we act and talk to make them 
see the need of salvation? During my 
seven years’ experience in China I have 
often asked myself this question, and have 
also asked the wisdom that cometh from 
above, that I may be led aright in this 
matter. 
I think the most powerful lever is a 
kindly expressed sympathy for our patients, 
—a sympathy born of an earnest desire 


to relieve their physical sufferings and to 
give them soul-comfort. The Chinese as 
a people are very undemonstrative, and as 
heathen their sympathies do not usually 
extend beyond their own kin and clan. 
When I say to a poor sufferer, “1 am very 
sorry for you, I will do all I can to help 
you,” the reply is often one of astonishment 
that I,a foreigner, should care whether they 
suffer or not. They often ask me why I 
care for them, and when I tell them it is 
because Christ, my Lord and King, has 
asked me to come to China to help them, 
that he loves them far more tenderly than 
any of their own class love them, that he 
wishes each one of them to become his 
child and an heir to a heavenly mansion, 
they are surprised above measure that the 
Lord of all the earth should love them and 


wish them to be eternally happy. And so I 
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have come to place as of paramount im- 
portance in my work: First, a sympathy, 
born of Christ’s own life and atonement, as 
shown forth in the daily life of the medical 
missionary. Second, to be just and impar- 
tial in all my dealings; to show no favors 
to the rich and to high officials above what 
I show to the poorest coolie. Third, to 
have my patients know that I first and 
always put the evangelistic work before the 
medical in importance. Fourth, to give my 
services cheerfully. The heathen are quick 
to compare such help with the conduct of 
their own native doctors and teachers. 
Fifth, never to coddle the patients nor give 
them financial aid. This course would soon 
ruin any medical work in China. Sixth, to 
have none but earnest Christian helpers — 
such helpers as will eagerly fall in with mis- 
sionary plans and efforts. Thanks to my 
good missionary associates I am very thank- 
ful to say that such helpers have been 
prepared for me. “Spud,” my faithful 
Bible-woman, is a helper in whom my heart 
rejoices. Her words and exemplary life 
have led many patients to the Savior. 

“ Sok-hi” is my druggist par excellence, 
the assistant teacher of the medical class, 
and an earnest Christian worker. “ Hau- 
Kheng ” is the son of one of our preachers, 
a graduate of the medical class, and is a 
faithful and earnest helper in all Christian 


An Aid to the Missionary 


work. He has charge of the dispensary 
work at Chow-Yang. Three years ago the 
Chow-Yang people were most hostile to 


Christianity. Now a great change has 
taken place and they listen with interest to 
the word. 

And last, but not least, is my man of all 
work — jahitor, coolie and preacher all in 
one — “ A-Kau.” When he sought medical 
help his condition was most pitiable —he 
was almost blind and terribly emaciated. 
His own people had given him up to die. 
They were bitterly opposed to his seeking 
help from the foreign doctor. But he came 
to the hospital, was healed, became a Chris- 
tian, and has since led his aged grand- 
mother, mother and wife into the kingdom. 
They say: “ The foreign doctor has made 
a man of him.”” This is only one instance 
among many of the transforming power of 
Christianity as seen in our medical mis- 
sionary work. And so once more I bring 
my work before the readers of the MaGa- 
ZINE, and ask for their continued interest 
and help. I do not ask them to withhold 
one cent from the direct evangelistic work 
at Swatow ; rather let me urge them to give 
twice as much to it, as it opens out and in. 
creases in promise and grand results. But 
while doing this do not forget your medical 
missionary work at Swatow and at Kityang. 


HE sale of good, well-tried medicines 
would, in the eyes of the Chinese, be 
consonant with the character of the teacher, 
and would be pecuniarily successful. The 
attempt to mitigate the terrible curse which 
has come on the land in the smoking of 
opium might thus be made to advance God's 
kingdom. Any really reliable medicine for 
stilling the craving for opium, and keeping 
up the smoker’s strength while he feels the 
depression caused by abandoning the vice, 
would be welcomed and gladly purchased 
by hundreds of thousands, even though it 
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were costly. Other medicines, too, pay 
well, such as chlorodyne, santonine, quinine, 
good ointments and plasters, of which the 
Chinese have none, suitable patent medi- 
cines, etc. The mere sale of these things 
would do much good, for such medicines 
are an immense improvement on what the 
Chinese themselves have. In similar ways 
Christian merchants and traders might help 
to solve the question, “ How may the Gospel 
be preached to this generation of the Chi- 
nese?” — China’s Millions. 


BAPTIST MISSION HOSPITAL, THIBAW, BURMA 


TRAINING IN HYGIENE 


MRS. H. MORROW, M.D., TAVOY, BURMA 


66 “THIS teacher and mama have brought 

us the gospel for the body,” re- 
marked one of the old Karen pastors of 
Tavoy. And why not? Is not the God of 
grace also the God of nature? Does not 
that obedience that evidences love include 
obedience to the law written in our members 
as well as to that written in the word? 

The Karens live in the jungle, scores and 
often hundreds of miles from the town in 
which the missionary resides. Hence we 
can scarcely minister to the sick among 
them. A few can come to us, but the great 
majority must depend upon such care and 
skill as untrained hands can give. But if 
we cannot attend the sick we may do some- 
thing for those in health. If we are denied 
the privilege of taking them the “ pound of 
cure,” we may often provide them with the 
more valuable “ ounce of prevention.” 

In a climate where vegetation is luxuri- 
ant and a great rainfall and tropical heat 


are found, the conditions are most favorable 
for the contamination of the water of the 
creeks and rivers. In late years the num- 
ber of buffaloes has greatly increased in the 
Karen villages, and these creatures spend 
much of their time either standing or lying 
in these streams, so that the water not 
infrequently smells of these foul animals. 
Only a few years have passed since the 
Karens depended almost entirely upon these 
streams for their drinking-water. If they 
continued to drink river water as much as 
formerly, it is difficult to see what could 
prevent them from being swept from the 
face of the earth. But they do not. 
Seventeen years ago we visited the village 
of Eteraza. As we dismounted from our 
elephants the old preacher said to the 
mahouts, “ When the teacher and mama 
have finished their visit here you must come 
over and take them back, for the men here 
are nearly all sick.” ‘All sick, brother, 
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what is the matter?” “O,1 don’t know. 
They have got dysentery and fever in every 
house.” A little later when a chatty of 
drinking-water was brought to us the secret 
was revealed. Nature had put up the dan- 
ger signals, but they had been disregarded. 
We went out to see the source of the only 
water supply of the village. It was a stream 
so small that at that season one could 
almost step across it, and so choked with 
rubbish of all kinds that its flow was very 
sluggish. The refuse of the hillside and of 
the village washed into the channel of the 
creek by the heavy rainfall of the previous 
July and August, lay there decaying under 
a burning cloudless sky. 

The next morning early the able-bodied 
men and women gathered with their spades 
and hoes to dig a well. They worked in 
relays for two or three days, and before the 
missionaries left the village water had been 
reached. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the health of the people began to improve 
immediately. The well, with its curb and 
its sweep, is an interesting feature of the 
village today. 

The history of this village is the history 
of many. From ten to twenty years ago 
the missionary traveled hundreds of miles, 
carrying with him drinking-water from the 
well near his own house in Tavoy. Today 
in almost every Christian village in his field 
good water, obtained either from wells or 
springs, is being utilized by the villagers. 

The town school, where from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty pupils are 
gathered together for instruction, is the 
nursery, in which the seed of every virtue 
that we would see propagated among the 
people issown. All the pupils are boarders, 
and therefore we have an opportunity to 
teach these boys and girls how to eat and 
drink to the glory of God. With the ex- 
clusion from their dining-room of rotten 
fish, red peppers, hard rice and the habit of 
bolting food, have gone out, too, manifold 
forms of bowel and stomach affections and 
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skin diseases. The change in the health of 
the school has been most marked. Not 
many years ago our hospital was often filled 
with patients suffering from dysentery. 
Good food, properly cooked and _prop- 
erly eaten, has relegated those days of 
suffering and wearing care to the past. 
Another and greater gain has come from 
the changes. Young men and women have 
learned to trace sickness to the infraction 
of nature’s laws and not to chance or the 
influence of evil spirits, or even to the in- 
scrutable will of God. 

Imagine, if you can, a community in 
which all the women as well as all the men 
smoke and chew tobacco. Such was the 
condition of society among the Karens only 
a few years ago. Often the boy or girl of 
four or five years begins to smoke. The 
coon and tobacco box is always in the 
middle of the veranda, and every caller is 
treated to its contents. The use of tobacco 
we found to be almost universal, and in- 
trenched by early training and social usage. 

We began instruction in the school. We 
aimed to gain the teachers, and those pre- 
paring to be teachers, and through them to 
influence parents to save their children from 
forming this harmful habit. <A_ great 
change has been wrought in twenty years. 
Except a few old men, all of our teachers 
and preachers have clean mouths, and 
scores of children are growing up all over 
the jungle who do not know what it is to be 
slaves of the tobacco habit. Whole fami- 
lies no longer use it. One of the preachers, 
speaking of the change in public sentiment 
on this subject, said: “ Formerly the people 
in the jungle used to say to us abstainers : 
‘When you come back to live in the jungle 
you will chew again as we do,’ but now 
they say, ‘ Ah, it is a dirty habit, the Karens 
will soon all give it up.’” So may it be. 
“The one sacred temple on this earth is 
the human body, enshrining the immortal 
spirit.” “He that defileth this temple, 
him shall God destroy.” 


HE object and end for which medical 
missions are established and main- 
tained are comprised in the following four 
points: the personal welfare of the mission- 
ary doctor and his family; the care of other 
missionaries and their families; the care of 
the disciples and heathen; and the consum- 
mation of all in the furtherance of the 
gospel. 

Under the good providence of God, with 
reasonable care and good physique, the 
medical missionary and his wife have, dur- 
ing their first year in Burma, enjoyed good 
health, so that the work has been prosecuted 
with vigor. 

Several missionaries have come under our 
care, and, thank God, all have improved in 
health; some to go to the home-land to 
regain more vigor, others to their various 
fields of labor here. 

Fortunately for the missionaries here, the 
civil surgeon at present in Toungoo makes 
no charge for attendance, so that financially 
there has been no great gain, but more per- 
sonal care and attention could be given by 
the missionary doctor. If charges for at- 
tendance had been made, they would have 
amounted to not less than $500. 

The care of the native disciples and 
heathen has demanded a great amount of 
time and attention. About five thousand 
persons have been treated for various dis- 
eases, and operations performed varying in 
magnitude from opening a boil to a radical 
operation for cure of hernia. Many heathen 
have come for treatment, actuated by the 
feeling that they would receive better care 
than at the civil hospital, and this feeling 
generally prevails among the Karens. 

We are limited to the dispensing room 
and the stranger’s house as places for enter- 
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taining the sick. The dispensing room, being 
a part of our dwelling, is not a proper place, 
as any noise in the house disturbs the pa- 
tient, and on the other hand the family is 
disturbed. The stranger’s house is usually 
occupied by people from the jungle who do 
not like to eat and sleep with sick or dying 
strangers; neither is a public house con- 
ducive to recovery from a serious illness. 

In addition to the care of the sick there 
is a pressing demand and need thar the 
Karen teachers be trained to treat the pre- 
vailing diseases of the country. It is indeed 
sad, at this stage in the history of this mis- 
sion, to see so many blind, halt, and lame, 
when a little medicine, properly applied by 
the village teacher, would have prevented 
this condition. This hospital could receive 
patients from several adjoining fields, includ- 
ing not less than one hundred thousand 
people. The initiative cost of building and 
equipping such a hospital would not exceed 
$5,000; additions could be made as the 
needs increase. The Karens have appointed 
a committee to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. It is evident that they will not be 
able to provide the entire amount needed, 
hence we must appeal for help to our 
brethren and sisters in America. 

All the missionaries in the field mentioned 
unite in endorsing the erection and main- 
tenance of a hospital for the Karens. 

Among the immediate results obtained 
through the medical work may be mentioned 
the establishing of a Sunday-school of sixty 
scholars by Rev. W. A. Sharp, in the house 
of a man whose wife had been cured; sev- 
eral backsliders have been reclaimed; a 
high-caste Hindu has attended the English 
service; all of which have lightened the 
labor and given great encouragement. 
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MEDICAL MISSION WORK AT TOUNGOO 


DR. SCOTT’S MEDICAL HELPERS AT SWATOW 
(SEE PAGE 180) 


SWATOW MEDICAL WORK 


MRS. ANNA K. SCOTT, M.D. 


HE medical work of this station has 
continued throughout the year. We 

now have five medical graduates. The 
course of medical study embraces all the 
essentials of the medical colleges at home. 


We have fifty-two volumes of standard 
works which have been translated by medi- 


cal missionaries in China. These are in- 
valuable aids in training Chinese medical 
students. Owing to the prejudices of the 
people we teach practical anatomy by 
means of the manikin. It was thought 
best to receive no more students until I 
return from my home leave in 1899. 

During the year 390 patients have been 
treated for the opium habit. Several of 
these have professed conversion and have 
united with the church, and many of them 
are interested in Christian doctrine. That 
all of these will remain permanently cured 
of opium smoking is more than we can 
reasonably expect. But there is ample 
reason and encouragement for us to con- 
tinue this work and faithfully care for all 
who ask us to help them escape from their 
terrible bondage. 

Malarial fevers, remittent and intermit- 
tent, have prevailed extensively. More than 
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one hundred and sixty such cases have 
been treated, and all but two have recov- 
ered. The very hot season and long con- 
tinued drought were doubtless the chief 
factors of so much malarial disease. 

The names of all hospital patients with 
place of residence have been given to our 
evangelical workers, Thus all can be looked 
after spiritually when they return to their 
homes. Unceasing effort is put forth by 
our hospital workers, and the gospel is faith- 
fully preached to both in and out patients. 

The Swatow missionaries have also ren- 
dered efficient aid in this direction, as well 
as in financial help and valued counsel. 

The hospital has come nearer being 
self-supporting than in any previous year. 
Drugs have been sold to the Chinese to 
the amount of $400, and $500 has been 
received on the field; of this sum more than 
three-fourths has been given by Chinese 
patients. Gifts of articles essential to the 
carrying on of hospital work also deserve 
mention, as they show the good-will and 
confidence of our Chinese patients. Sev- 
eral of the literary and official class have 
had medical care and treatment. 

Real progress has been made all along 
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the lines, and we hope the time may not be 
far distant when the hospital will pay all 
running expenses. For this we are putting 
out especial effort, as we feel that it is bet- 
ter for these people to be self-reliant and 
pay for what they receive, when they are 
able to do so. 

Your medical mission plant at Swatow 
now consists of : 

One hospital building for women and 
children. 

One hospital building for men. 

One hospital building for contagious dis- 
eases. 

One house-boat for country medical work. 

One-half of “Sherwin bungalow,” this 
house having been built to accommodate 
two medical and two evangelical workers 
of the Society of the West. 


Closing Week of the Year 
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We can take into our hospital 140 
patients, provided we crowd them after 
Chinese fashion. This we prefer not to 
do; we hope to enlarge our borders at no 
distant day. 

The yearly number of patients has in- 
creased from 4,015 in 1890 to 13,381 in 
1897. In the eight years there have been 
over 72,000 patients. To the Society and 
to friends at home and on the field we are 
under obligations greater than we can re- 
count, and if our work has been in any degree 
a success, the credit is due to these friends 
and helpers. 

Dr. Josephine Bixby will take charge of 
this work during my absence, and I bespeak 
for her the same kind and generous assist- 
ance which has hitherto been given to the 
Swatow medical work. 


CLOSING WEEK 


OF THE YEAR 


REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D., SWATOW, CHINA 


UR quarterly associational meeting — 
the last one of the year — occupied 
six days. During this period twenty public 
formal sessions have been held in this 
chapel, and quite as many private confer- 
ences for the settlement of important issues. 
Indeed we have had sometimes three or four 
of these latter going on at once; at other 
times they have been like large assemblies 
of themselves. Four of the sessions were 
devoted to hearing reports from the stations 
and churches, two were given to church busi- 
ness. The usual time allotted to a session 
was one hour or but a little more; though 
other sessions were an hour and a half and 
two hours, and one for hearing candidates 
nearly three hours. 

The number of stations heard from was 
thirty-eight. In addition to these were 
reported twenty-eight “places of prayer,” 
which are chiefly private houses fitted up 
for public worship. There were thirty-one 
candidates examined, of whom sixteen were 
received. There were in attendance when 
the Sunday forenoon service commenced, 


445 persons. Quite a number came in 
afterwards, so that we were assured that 
there was a total of very near five hundred. 
The number who partook of the commun- 
ion was 254. During the year past (1897) 
fifteen have died and seven have been 
excluded. The present number, including 
the three associated centres of Swatow, the 
Hu City and Kityang, is 1,257. 

It is an anxious time with us. The unset- 
tled state of China, the perils that threaten 
the dynasty, the movements of plundering 
outside nations, and the fear of disorganiza- 
tion and internal violence, have made all our 
people deeply solicitous. It showed itself 
in their frequent and fervent and sometimes 
pathetic prayer. We all feel that we need 
to pray earnestly and continually. Never 


before in the history of the dynasty, and © 


perhaps not in the course of half a dozen 
dynasties, have there been more startling 
signs in this hazy and cloudy sky: men’s 
hearts failing them for fear and for looking 
for the things which are coming on the 
empire. 
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THE FAMINE IN THE TELUGU MISSION 


yew=y S soon as reports of impending famine began to come from the 
i Telugu mission field the editor of this MaGazINne wrote to Rev. 
fe i] J. E. Clough, D.D., of Ongole, asking for a clear statement of 
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the situation and prospect. Reports concerning famines in 
India are so conflicting that it is often difficult to know what 
to believe and just what ought to be done. Dr. Clough has 
been through one famine in India, that of 1877-78, and knows what famine is and 
how to distinguish it from the extreme poverty and want which is only too prevalent 
in India. We commend Dr. Clough’s words to the careful attention of American 
Baptists. ‘They can be trusted fully, and we hope his clear, calm statements and 
moderate requests will receive the attention which their importance demands. 


The whole country from Madras northward to the Himalaya Mountains is still affected 
by the famine of last year, and prices have not come down to where they were previous to 
two years ago. Although I have reason to believe that fairly good crops have been reaped 
over the larger part of India, farmers and grain merchants, fearing a repetition of last 
year’s calamity, are evidently hoarding edible grains of all kinds. There is much distress 
among poor people, and this will continue until another crop is reaped. Such, then, is the 
general outlook as I see it. But we here in the northern part of the Nellore District are 
much less favored than other parts of India. We have been on the brink of a famine for 
the past two years, but now we are init. That is to say, the country from a few miles 
north of Nellore and extending over a tract of country comprising the Taluqs (County) of 
Udayagiri, Kavali, Kanigiri, Kundakur, Podiliand Darsi, and the western parts of Addanki 
and Ongole, and also portions of the Cumbum Taluq, Kurnool District, and Vinukonda 
Taluq, Krishna District, are experiencing all the hardships of a moderate but limited 
famine. I mean by this that the railways and the Buckingham canal and the sea afford 
such means of transit of grain that rice and other products ‘are brought in from more 
favored sections, and that if anyone has money to buy, plenty of edible grain can be had, 
but at a dear rate— about three times the price that such sold for two years ago. Gov- 
ernment also has established relief work on a limited scale in Kanigiri, Udayagiri, and 
Podili Taluqs. Contracts for supplying ballast for the Madras-Bezwada railway have been 
taken by Messrs. Heinrichs and Bullard, and good many poor people in the aggregate, not 
only Christians but also other people have been given work for which they receive good 
pay, and thus far are getting on for hard times pretty well. About Ongole and in the 
Ongole Taluq we have had about half a usual crop, and if the whole district was thus we 
would have no famine, only hard times. But the famine district is so near Ongole that all 
grain was bought up before it was harvested, and, as a matter of fact, we are but little 
better off than other parts where they had no crop at all. As it is, those who have money 
can get plenty to eat, but the poor day-laborers, and among them the old — widows with 
small children, and those are unable to work, find it impossible to get food enough for 
themselves and their families. To people of this class —and in the aggregate there have 
been many — I have been giving aid for over a year. Funds were being supplied largely 
by the money sent out by kind friends through the Christian Herald Famine Relief Fund 
and other ways, but that money was gone months ago. Then friends in Lincoln, Neb., 


kindly and thoughtfully sent to Mr. Newcomb and me two or three thousand rupees. 
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These lasted until about a month and a half ago. At this juncture I took a large contract 
to furnish 450,000 cubic feet of broken stone for the Madras-Bezwada railway. This 
gives me about twelve thousand rupees, and now for a month about a thousand people 
are at work daily on the contract, to whom I pay fair wages —all they earn. I am also 
contracting today to break 1,300,000 cubic feet of stone for the above railway, to be deliv- 
ered on or before the first of July. These contracts if they meet my anticipation will put 
in my hand about thirty thousand rupees and will furnish work for two thousand people 
for three or four months. By that time I hope that the southwest monsoon will bring us 
bountiful rains, and will give us seedtime and harvest. After this rain comes, which we 
hope will be about the first of July, times will be hard until a crop is harvested, which will 
not be before about the first of October. But as agricultural work will be going on as 
soon as the southwest monsoon rains come, there will be plenty of work for laborers to do, 
for which they can get enough to live upon. The trouble will be to take care of the sick 
and the old, the orphans, and widows with large families of small children. For these 
Brethren Manley, Heinrichs, Ferguson, Brock, Boggess, Stait, Marsh, Newcomb and 
myself will need all the money that God puts in the hearts of the American people to give 
to us for them, and unless you do give liberally, there will be not only distress, but many 
deaths by starvation or by disease brought on by want. 

Another thought. We already have a great number of orphans on our hands, and we do 
not know what to do with them. I have been thinking that we here ought to start an 
orphanage on a sufficiently large scale to provide for five hundred children under ten years 
of age. Will the Executive Committee and the American Baptists see me through it if I 
undertake this? Of course I know full well that if 1 wanted to do this and had the time 
to devote to it, that God would raise up friends for me to give us all the money that we 
required. But I do not want to do a// the good work; I want the American Baptists to 
have a share in what God is doing over here, and such a share as will cost them some- 
thing — something more than mere words on their part. Please tell me what you think 
about this, and as soon as you well can. 

His Excellency, Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, the Governor of Fort St. George 
(Madras), was here on the 17th inst. We expected him to put up in our mission house 
and to hold a durbar in our chapel. But as he decided at last to remain in Ongole for 
only two hours, it was thought by our sub-collector not worth while, as he put it, to turn 
us Out of our house. However, Mr. Martin and I had the pleasure of meeting him, and 
of taking breakfast with him, and I gave him an address, through his private secretary, 
prepared by our Ongole missionaries, which he told me he should carefully read at his 
leisure. J. E. CLouGcu. 


A SCENE IN THE FAMINE DISTRICT 
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HE annual gathering of the Conference 

was held with the Baptist Church, 
Vepery, Madras, from Dec. 30, 1897, to 
Jan. 4, 1898. Fifty-one of our own mission- 
aries were present, and visitors from the 
Canadian, Madura, Methodist, and other 
missions raised the number present to sixty- 
three. It was a pleasure also to have Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Leeming of the Sixth 
Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
present. These friends spent Christmas in 
Nellore, and had so arranged their routes 
and dates as to allow attending the Confer- 
ence up till almost the last day. It wasa 
joy to have them as interested spectators 
and participants, and not as critics. May 
their kind increase ! 

The election of officers for the year re- 
sulted in the choice of Prof. L. E. Martin 
for Chairman; T. P. Dudley for Vice-chair- 
man; W. A. Stanton for Editor of the 
Annual Report, and the writer for Secre- 
tary. Immediately following the election 
business was begun. A letter addressed to 
the Conference by the Executive Committee 
and Dr. Duncan greatly cheered the hearts 
of all for its expressions of brotherly love 
and sympathy; it also stirsed the mind 
concerning some very practical questions 
on mission administration. The letter called 
for action on two or three very important 
points, and in a large measure it set the pitch 
for the after sessions of the Conference. 

One of the chief features of the gathering 
was the unusual amount of important busi- 
ness transacted. The question of a board- 
ing school at Ootacamund for the children 
of missionaries has been in debate for a 
number of years. Action has been delayed 
for various reasons, the chief of which has 
been the want of suitable facilities for the 
opening of such a school. Now, however, 
the way seems clear. A fine house has 


been offered to the mission free of rent for 
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three years, and a lady has consented to 
take the management of the home and 
school, and another lady has volunteered to 
teach for a short time at least, until the 
committee which the Conference appointed 
has time to arrange details and confer with 
the Executive Committee in Boston. The 
design of the school is to afford a place 
where the children of missionaries may go 
for longer or shorter periods of time, pending 
the departure of their parents for the home- 
land; and a place where their education 
may be begun under a competent American 
teacher and with the use of American text- 
books. 

Another forward move was in the adop- 
tion by the Conference of the regulations 
submitted by the Executive Committee per- 
taining to newly appointed missionaries and 
the study of the language. The regulations 
provide for an examining board, and specify 
that all new appointees shall pass two exami- 
nations in the vernacular of their district 
within a given time. The time limit isa 
new feature with us, as is also the compul- 
sory clause. For some years we have had 
a very efficient voluntary system, but it 
lacked just the two elements which this new 
scheme secures. 

A Telugu commentary on the Scriptures 
has been a pressing need, also. The dearth 
of what might be called a Christian litera- 
ture for the Telugus is appalling when one 
considers the plethora of books with which 
Western Christians are provided. Aside 
from the numerous tracts which have been 
published from time to time, there are prob- 
ably not to exceed one hundred productions 
worthy the name of book in Telugu. Many 
of these are barely above one hundred pages 
each. Some years ago the late Dr. Jewett 
wrote a commentary on Matthew, but it 
is now out of print. Our students and 
preachers have been shut up very largely to 


what they have learned in 

our schools and gathered 
from a few text-books, 
and the hearing of ser- 
mons by missionaries. It 
was occasion for grati- 
tude, then, when Dr. 
McLaurin announced that 
our Telugu Baptist Pub- 
lication Society had un- 
der consideration the pro- 
duction of a commentary 
on the entire New Testa- 
ment. The Conference 
approved of the plans 
suggested, and appointed 
two committees to have 
the work in charge. It 
will be a happy day for 
the Telugus when they 
possess and use an ade- 
quate Christian litera- 
ture. Two things are 
essential to this: first, 
people who can and want 
to use books; and second- 
ly, books for them to pro- 
cure and use at prices 
within their reach. It is 
hoped that our schools, 
college and seminary 
may provide the first con- 
ditions, and that our Telugu Publication 
Society will furnish the second. 

The Industrial School for Ongole came 
in for a good share of attention. This 
project, so long delayed for the want of 
funds to establish it, has a very warm place 
in the affections of the mission. It is not 
yet a reality; but hopes run high that it 
may be fairly within reach by the end of 
another year. 

Mention ought also to be made concern- 
ing the proposal to establish a Baptist 
Literature Library. We are beginning to 
realize that we have made much history in 
connection with our missions, and that it 
is often difficult to get anything covering 
Periods earlier than the one comprised 
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within the limits of one’s own memory. 
Pastor T. P. Dudley, Royapuram, Madras, 
would be glad to receive books or periodicals 
of the nature mentioned, or to learn of their 
existence. 

Nothing has yet been said about the 
discussions; the ringing resolutions per- 
taining to the suppression of vice, opium, 
hemp-drugs, and liquor traffic in India; the © 
services in various parts of the city on 
Sunday, conducted in English, Welsh and 
Telugu. But enough has been said to indi- 
cate the importance of the work which the 
Conference had in hand and to show that the 
measures proposed are far-reaching in their 
scope and purpose, pertaining to the welfare 
of the Telugu mission for years to come. 
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NEED OF MEDICAL WORK 


REV. I. S. HANKINS, ATMAKUR, INDIA 


HE people by their manner of living 
are a diseased people, and have no 
help. There is an apothecary here who is 
employed by the government to give medi- 
cine away, but the people have no confi- 
dence in him, and the poor outcaste people 
die rather than go near the place. I have 
had people come to me from twenty miles, 
away, begging that I would give them some 
medicine. But I had no medicine, and have 
tried to get them to go to the dispensary, but 
they have said: “ No, it is no use for us to 
go there. If you will give us medicine we 
will get well, but if you cannot give us we 


will go back home,” and they have gone 
back the whole distance, without going near 


the dispensary. Many such experiences I 
have had like this. Simply from a humani- 
tarian point of view it is blessed to help the 
poor sick souls. From a Christian point of 
view it is a compulsion. 

2. I know but little of this kind of work. 
I think I would be willing to exchange what 
theological training I have for a medical. 
I think that men who work fields out in the 
jungle ought to have some medical training. 

3. My lack of money. If I could keep 
on hand a fair stock of medicine I could 
do a great deal more myself. Whether I 
ought to stop giving the medicine or make 
some effort to secure a better outfit, is a 
question. We have given freely, and have 
made sacrifices. There are many-calls upon 
us. I feel that I cannot carry on this kind 
of work alone. I donot ask you to give me 
anything extra for this. However, if you 
see any one interested in this kind of work, 
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and can in any way send me money or medi- 
cines, I will be greatly helped in my work 
in this line. 

I now have the finest situated compound 
of any in South India. When we have 
some shade-trees and flowers, I have no 
hesitation in saying that Atmakur station 
will be the most pleasant of any in our mis- 
sion. Some hundreds of years ago someone, 
no one knows who, at an enormous expen- 
diture of money or labor, levelled off this 
hill, but never used it for anything. I 
could not have done it any better for my 
bungalow. It is about forty or fifty feet 
above the fields, and has about two and a 
half acres of level land. The ascent is very 
gentle, so that a bandy with a good load can 
ascend without difficulty. This elevation 
gives us a fine view of the whole country 
for twenty to thirty miles around. When 
the paddy fields are green, and the grass 
begins to spring up after the rains, the view 
is very pleasant. At the west is the range 
of Eastern Gauts, which often make a very 
beautiful sunset. At the distance of four 
miles is.the Pennar River. Just at the foot 
of our hill is a very large tank, which adds 
a great deal to the whole scene. I havea 
view of the house taken from an elevation 
east of our bungalow, which gives a view of 
the tank and house and my cookhouse and 
storeroom. (See MAGAZINE for January, 
1898, p. 19.) Being on this elevation we get 
a good breeze, and I think it is free from 
fever, as none of us have had even the 
slightest touch of it yet, which is a won- 
derful blessing. 


BAPTIST MISSION HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, NELLORE, INDIA 


SIR ARTHUR HAVELOCK AT NELLORE 


REV. DAVID DOWNIE, D.D. 


IS Excellency the Governor of Madras 
Presidency paid a visit to Nellore on 
the 16th of February, and among the places 
where formal calls were made was our mis- 
sion. This is the third time a governor has 
visited the mission during our term of ser- 
vice. His Excellency and suite arrived in 
Nellore in the forenoon, and had a formal 
reception at the station, where a large con- 
course of the citizens had assembled to do 
them honor. After breakfast at the col- 
lector’s bungalow, a number of addresses 
were presented to the governor by the 
various communities. 

At five o’clock in the evening the party 
drove into the mission compound and were 
received at the bungalow. The writer 
introduced the governor to the other mis- 
sionaries present, and then read an address 
setting forth the advantages which the 
mission brings to the people of India in 
social and political elevation as well as 
religious culture. 

The governor replied in a very cordial 
manner, expressing his pleasure and grati- 
fication at the reception that had been 
accorded to him, and especially for the 
expressions of loyalty and regard for Her 
Majesty contained in the address. He said 
he was not aware of the difficulties we 


were laboring under in our educational 
work, and would make it his duty to call 
attention to it in the educational depart- 
ment. He also expressed the hope that 
something would be done in the line of land 
grants for the poor people. 

After visiting our schools, with which the 
governor expressed himself highly pleased, 
we drove to the hospital, where Dr. Lever- 
ing and Miss Faye conducted the party 
through the wards and dispensary. Sir 
Arthur expressed himself as specially inter- 
ested in this hospital, from the fact that his 
friend (and ours) Mrs. Grose had opened 
it. Both the governor and Dr. Browning, 
the government surgeon, seemed greatly 
pleased with the arrangement and the man- 
agement of the hospital. They expressed 
great astonishment at the very small amount 
that had been expended on the buildings, 
assuring us that the government would 
have had to pay double the amount for the 
same work, 

The next visit was to have been to the’ 
government hospital, but they passed by 
that and went on to a garden party at the 
judge’s house. This was a very brilliant 
affair. The garden was lighted with hun- 
dreds of tiny lamps with a very pretty 
effect. 
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THE BESSIE RICHARDS MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, BHAMO, BURMA 


COMMENCEMENT AT INSEIN, BURMA 


PROF. W. F. THOMAS 


HE graduating exercises of the classes 
leaving Seminary Hill on Jan. 26, 
1898, presented some features of more than 
In the first place, they 


ordinary interest. 
occurred only twenty-four hours before the 
honored president of the Karen Theological 


Seminary embarked for America. We all 
had reason to be thankful, therefore, that 
Dr. and Mrs. Smith were not summoned to 
their steamer two days earlier, as was once 
threatened, and could be present at the 
graduation of the largest class ever leaving 
this institution. Under the circumstances, 
Dr. Smith’s farewell words to the senior 
class of forty members, who completely 
surrounded him on the platform, were pecu- 
liarly touching. Among other excellent 
points in his closing address was the con- 
trast he drew between them and another 
band of “forty men” who “bound them- 
selves with an oath” to kill Paul, while it 
was the business of this forty to bring him 
to life again by going forth in his “spirit 


and power” to usher in the millennial - 


day. 
An unusually large number of mission- 


aries and native Christians representing a 
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large number of stations in Upper as well 
as Lower Burma assisted in swelling not only 
the afternoon, but the morning audience as 
well, before whom the eleven graduates of 
our Burmese “school of the prophets,” 
representing nearly half as many races, 
acquitted themselves nobly before receiving 
their diplomas from the hand of Professor 
Eveleth. These, with the forty Karens 
graduating in the afternoon, and making 
fifty-one in all, or the largest number ever 
leaving this sacred hill of learning in a 
single day, should go a long way towards 
supplying the sore need of pastors for our 
scattered churches of various races, as well 
as of pioneer workers for our more distant 
mission fields. There are many volunteers 
for foreign service among other races on the 
part of our Karen graduates, one of whom 
returns to the Kachins, among whom his 
father labored many years, and whose lan- 
guage he knows. Among those qualified 
in Burmese go forth a Shan and a Munipuri, 
the first of their respective races to gradu- 
ate, the one from Thibaw and the other 
representing a new race yet untouched by 
the gospel. 


T was a very happy break in the monot- 

ony of school life when Rev. R. Burges, 
secretary of the India Sunday-school Union, 
visited Rangoon. 

On Sunday, the eighteenth day of July, 
he spoke to our school, and it was indeed a 
joyous time. I have in my house twenty 
boys, the Eurasian Department of the Col- 
lege. As Mr. Burges gave the invitation to 
come forward to all those who had decided 
to become Christians, I had one of the 
pleasantest experiences of my life. As one 
after another of the others came I thought 
of one of my boys who had secretly pro- 
fessed, but being tempted had fallen. As 
I prayed he came. Another had been con- 
sidered one of the wickedest though one of 
the strongest characters among our boys. 
It seemed as though the Lord must have 
told me to pray for him, and he came with 
tears in his great round beautiful eyes. 
Another young man was in the aisle and 
going to the front almost before I had time 
to lift my heart for him; and so they came 
in the exact order and time as | prayed for 
them. 

Call it coincidence if you like, but some- 
how God used these events to lay it upon 
my heart that these boys were given to me 
as a sacred trust to keep for Him. 

I do not take to myself any credit for the 
conversion of these dear boys. To Dr. and 
Mrs. Hicks belongs the praise as human 
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A COUNTRY VILLAGE IN BURMA 


agents for the earnest, zealous and sym- 
pathetic way in which they have labored. 
They have had charge of them in Christian 
work ever since coming to Burma. To Dr. 
Hicks also they are very much indebted 
for the courteous and perfectly just way in 
which he has administered discipline. All 
have had a powerful influence in fitting 
their minds for the reception of the truth; 
but to me it has been given to love them 
and to live with them. It has been a rich 
treat to meet with them in spiritual com- 
munion. With their fresh young views and 
happy faith they have been a constant de- 
light. We have had a little family meeting 
since then, each night before going to bed. 
The boys are always on hand and ready to 
pray. We often have difficulties to settle 
and wrongdoing to talk over, and they fre- 
quently exhibit a spirit of charitableness 
and of forgiveness which would do credit 
to much older Christians. Four from this 
building have already been baptized; three 
are to be this coming Sunday; three were 
already Christians, and of the others all but 
two have expressed a desire to follow our 
Lord in baptism, and thus as one of them 
put it, “ Tell out to the world that we be- 
long to Christ.” 

In the whole school about forty-five have 
become Christians, and a few Sundays ago 
fourteen were baptized. We hope for more 
to follow. 
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A HEROIC LETTER 


N RECEIPT of the cable telling of the destruction of the mission house at 
Myingyan the committee decided that in the present condition of the treasury 
of the Union they could not grant the money for rebuilding, but on receipt of the 
following letter from Mr. Case reversed their decision : 
MYINGYAN, BuRMA, Dec. 2, 1897. 

Mr. Phinney may have cabled you of the loss of our house and almost all its contents 
by fire. Thank God no one was injured. The thatched roof was set on fire by some un- 
known enemy at 12.30 last Wednesday night. My wife wakened and saw the flames 
almost immediately, but the whole roof, dry as tinder, was a blaze in a moment. The 
school children, a teacher, Mrs. Case and our two sons were in the house at the time. | 
was forty miles away in the district, or more of our property might probably have been 
saved, but not the house. No out-buildings were burned, and we are now living in the 
double preacher’s house that I bought of Government last year and moved and rebuilt 
here. It is fairly comfortable for the cool season, but would be a rather trying place for 
us during the hot weather. The dormitory which I recently made from an old police 
station we are using for a schoolhouse, and the school goes on as usual. 

Our missionary and other English friends, and also very many natives of all races, both 
Christians and others, have been exceedingly kind and generous in their gifts to help us 
in our trouble, and our hearts have been deeply touched by their sympathy. 

I feel with you the loss to the Missionary Union, and wonder if the Executive Com- 
mittee will feel able to help us to rebuild at once. We might wait perhaps, continuing to 
live where we are, after making some slight alterations, though Mrs. Case has such a ten- 
der head that she would probably have to wear a sun-hat in the house much of the time. 
But if we are to build again there seems no use in waiting, if there is money on hand; if 
the Committee feel that they cannot afford to furnish the money now, but will do so an- 
other year, I have funds of my own that I will use to build the house now, and let the 
Union repay me. 

I trust there will be no thought of moving us from here. Our school is in a very pros- 
perous condition. Ten or twelve of the pupils seem genuine Christians and many others 
are deeply interested, and none now seem opposed to Christianity. Others besides her 
husband, will say that Mrs. Case under God, has worked wonders in this school. It is 
nearly self-supporting. We had over seventy pupils on the rolls, and Government is very 
anxious to have the school continue. 

We have over two thousand dollars laid by for the education of our children or for 
their use in case of my death, but we would rather spend the last dollar of it than give 
up our work here now. Loss of goods we can bear, but don’t ask us to abandon the field 
where we have labored so long, even though we seem to have accomplished but little. We 
don’t mind living in the house where we are, which cost about one hundred dollars, if we 
can do so without risk of health, and the school ca go on for a time where it is. If the 
Executive Committee decide that they cannot possibly furnish money for a new house 
now, I trust they will allow me to go on if I furnish money for a new building myself. 

The burned house cost something over six thousand rupees, with its thatched roof, but 
I think I can build again for about the same amount with a shingled roof, by making a 
smaller house and planning for a separate school building. 

We are both as well as ever now. We have felt God very near to us in this trial, and 
hope we shall profit by it. It is sweet to feel that we have treasures that fire cannot burn. 


JouHN E, Case. 
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FROM AFRICA 


PHYSICIAN OR FETICH? 
THE medical work here at our station and 


district is increasing steadily. We find that it 
is a great bodily relief to the Christians who 
have given up their faith in the fetiches, and 
it keeps them from being tempted to return to 
native doctors as much as food saves a hungry 
man from stealing. 

At first we gave medicine for nothing, but 
only a few came, just to try — perhaps in addi- 
tion to their fetiches or native medicine — if 
ours could help them. But most of them never 
came, and would rather suffer and die sur- 
rounded by their fetiches and native doctors. 
Now we charge those who can pay a little for 
their medicine, and they appreciate it much 
more. Besides, Congoes always have been 
used to pay for any medicine or charms from 
the native doctors. One paid two cents fora 
tiny bag of rubbish round his neck for tooth- 
ache, of which he was not relieved; another 
paid sixty cents for similar treatment without 
help. 

They pay us half a cent and one cent for the 
dose; they hardly ever buy a bottle of mixture 
at the time, because they do not understand 
that medicine does not work like a charm. 

We have never found that the giving of 
medicine is a help in drawing the people to 
the Lord; but wherever the gospel has taken 
a certain hold upon the people, there it is a 
great blessing to them and they have confi- 
dence in the medicine. 

Some superstitious persons have come to 
Stay at our station to get well from serious 
diseases, and when they saw the change for the 
better, they would take their mats, etc., and 
walk off without anybody knowing about it, so 
we should not get a chance of “ eating their 
souls.” 

I have noticed, too, that those who with a 
confident smile and many unnecessary assur- 
ing words tell me that they will come back 
such and such a day, they never come back, 
and no doubt they say so in order that I shall 
not “eat” them that day, as they give me 
another chance, and so they escape being 
“eaten” at all by the missionary by not re- 
turning. 

Last year I gave medicine to fifteen hundred 
Persons in five months, Out of these only five 


PETTERS 


have died as far as we know, and they were all 
sadly neglected cases. 

The most common diseases in our district 
are rheumatism, diarrhea, bronchitis, dropsy, 
enlargement of the spleen, dyspepsia, scabies 
and Congo sores. We have only had one 
case of sleeping-sickness in our district since 
we came, in 1891. On the whole we have been 
very successful, and some cures have been quite 
a wonder to the people. 

Kirwa. MATHILDE R. FREDERICKSON. 


FROM BURMA 
MEDICAL WORK AT TOUNGOO 


In the medical work I am doing without an 
interpreter in most cases. This phase of the 
work is increasing in interest daily. The people 
are coming in from ‘the jungle, and staying in 
our stranger’s house until they are cured. They 
even come from the civil hospital, where they are 
treated in a perfunctory way. I have had sev- 
eral operations, amputation of finger of an old 
woman, that had mortified from neglect and 
abuse; removal of a large tumor from a man’s 
back, an interesting eye operation, and many 
interesting cases of all kinds. I have had a 
little outside practice, the proceeds from which 
I have turned into the medical work, so that the 
Union is not charged this year for school medi- 
cine. It is difficult to approximate what has 
been received from the medical work; the school 
and those who have been treated gratis have 
received from the same source. 
make the receipts cover all this. 

E. S. Corson, M.D. 


MEDICAL MISSION WORK 


SINCE getting the hospital under cover I have 
been doing regular medical work in the new 
building. I think you would. be surprised and 
pleased if you could see the numbers who come 
to the gospel meeting every day, before any medi- 
cine is given out. ‘lhe first month there were 
more than five hundred at these meetings; the 
second month more than six hundred; the third 
month more than eleven hundred, and the num- 
ber has steadily increased, till last month there 
were more than thirteen hundred; and so far this 
month the attendance has averaged fifty per day. 
Several of these profess conversion, aid come to 
our evening worship and the Sunday afternoon 
services. 

NAMKHAM. 


I am trying to 


M. B. Kirkpatrick, M.D. 
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ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


THE MEETING OF MARCH 14, 1898. FOURTEEN MEMBERS PRESENT 


HE report of the subcommittee on District Secretaries was adopted, which recom- 

mends that owing to the sad accident by which Dr. Tolman has been laid aside 

from active labor on the field, after thirty-two years of faithful and efficient service, Rev. 

‘ E. W. Lounsbury, D.D., of Aurora, Ill., be appointed Secretary for the Western District, 

beginning June 1, and that Dr. Tolman continue to render service in association with Dr. 
Lounsbury. 

A report from the subcommittee on the Congo Mission was also received and adopted, 
providing for several changes in the missionary force, with reference to filling vacancies 
that now exist. 

The resignation of Rev. W. H. Beeby, formerly missionary at Hanamaconda, India, 
was presented and accepted. 

Miss Catherine Mabie, M.D., of Riverside, Cal., was appointed a missionary of the 
Union, to be supported by the Woman’s Society, and designated to the Congo Mission. 

Miss Anna K. Goddard, daughter of Rev. J. R. Goddard of Ningpo, was also appointed 
a missionary, to be supported by the Woman’s Society of the West, and to labor in asso- 
ciation with her father and mother at Ningpo. 


THE MEETING OF MARCH 28, 1898. THIRTEEN MEMBERS PRESENT 


Rev. Horatio Morrow, of Tavoy, Burma, was received by the committee, who listened to 
statements by Mr. Morrow in regard to conditions of missionary life in Burma. 

The report of the subcommittee on home allowances in this country was received and 
adopted. 

Owing to the excited state of public feeling in consequence of the impending war, it was 
resolved that the time for closing the books of the Treasurer for the fiscal year be extended 
to April 12. 

Rev. Ernest Grigg and wife, about sailing for Moulmein, Burma, were introduced to 
the committee. Mr. Grigg spoke of his satisfaction in returning to the foreign field, and 
the members of the committee took leave of himself and wife. 

The Foreign Secretary reported that remarkable revivals are prevailing: among the 
Baptist churches in Sweden. 

Miss Frances M. Tencate of Pheenixville, Pa., Miss Lillie V. Wagner of Rochester, 
N. Y., and Miss Emily Margaret Hanna, granddaughter of Adoniram Judson, the pioneer 
of American Baptist foreign missions, were introduced to the committee, who listened to 
the statements of their Christian experience and call to missionary work, and the three 
ladies were appointed as missionaries of the Union, to be supported by the Woman's 
Society. 

The attention of the committee was called by the Foreign Secretary to the satisfactory 
condition of the Baptist Church in Christiania, Norway, and in Tramelan, Switzerland, and 
also to new arrangements which have been made for the accommodation of the Second 
Baptist Church in Paris, France. 

With the consent of the gentlemen concerned, it was agreed that an exchange of fields 
should be made between Rev. E. W. Kelly of Rangoon and Rev. John McGuire of 
Mandalay. 

Upon representations concerning the condition of affairs at Myingyan and resolutions 
of the Oungbinlé Association, it was resolved that Rev. J. E. Case should be authorized 
by cable to remain at Myingyan, and that mission property should be provided at the least 
possible cost. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


HIsTORY OF THE BAPTISTS IN THE MIDDLE 
SraTEs, by Henry C. Vedder. American Baptist 
Publication Society. $1.25. This is an additional 
volume in the historical series on the Baptists 
in various portions of the United States. The 
other volumes have been received with great 
favor, and Professor Vedder’s well-known his- 
torical ability is a guarantee that the volume now 
issued will fully sustain the reputation of the 
series. The Baptists in the Middle States furnish 
a theme of unusual interest and importance, which 
has never before been placed within reach of our 
reading public in any adequate form. Like the 
others of this series, this is a book which every 
intelligent Baptist must have in order to be in- 
formed regarding the beginnings and growth of 
his own denomination in our own country. 


HEROES AND HIERARCHS, or Biblical Princi- 
ples as held by Baptists in the Contention of 
Religious Liberty, by Samuel Haskell, D.D., is 
also issued by the American Baptist Publication 
Society. $1.00. This volume was issued by the 
society about three years ago, but is again called 
to the attention of our readers. The field which 
has been chosen by Dr. Haskell is unique, and 
the book is of intense interest and of permanent 
value. He reviews the story of the church from 
the earliest times, beginning with the heroes of 
the apostolic period, down through the persecu- 
tions and martyrdoms of Imperial Rome, and 
traces the progress of religious liberty through 
the Middle Ages and the pre-Reformation times, 
including an account of Wycliffe, the Lollards, 
John Huss, Jerome of Prague, the Anabaptists, 
Baptists in England, Roger Williams, the struggle 
for religious freedom in colonial and constitu- 
tional America, with the final triumph of re- 
ligious liberty in America. He also reviews in 
graphic biographical sketches the development 
of the Baptist movement in the modern mission- 
ary era, beginning with Roger Williams, the 
first modern missionary among pagans, William 
Carey, Adoniram Judson, the Haldanes, and 
Oncken, down to the inspiring success of Baptist 
missions in modern times. In no other volume 
can be found so graphic and thrilling, so com- 
prehensive and complete an account of the de- 
velopment of the Baptist principles of religious 
freedom as in this. 


THE GREAT POETS AND THEIR THEOLOGY, 
by President Augustus H. Strong, D.D. Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society. $2.50. This 
volume has been widely reviewed and highly 
commended by periodicals which have larger 
space than this to devote to general literary sub- 
jects. The title itself suggests how deeply inter- 
esting the volume must be to every one of literary 
taste and culture. The great poets whom Dr. 
Strong has selected for his examination are 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Goethe, Wordsworth, Browning and Tennyson. 
Every person having any interest in religion 
would be glad to know what these grandest 
minds of the human race have thought, felt 
and said on the subject of religion. We can 
only say here that according to the testimony of 
multitudes of journals, even of secular standing, 
the task has been performed in a most admirable 
and satisfactory manner. In reading a multitude 
of reviews we have failed to see a single adverse 
or depreciatory comment. 


Mr. ARNOLD’S WEEK OF CHRISTIAN LIVING 
wrought a religious revolution in his life, and the 
promise which shaped his life for a week, if put in 
force, would remodel if not revolutionize the lives 
of most Christians. Dr. A. E. Waffle of Albion, 
N. Y., has a brilliant gift of putting much into 
few words. His little booklets are bulky vol- 
umes of truth, and this latest, issued by the Bap- 
tist Young People’s Union, 324 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, is a mine of gold. For prices see our 
advertising pages. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH, by Rev. W. 
H. H. Marsh, with an introduction by Franklin 
Johnson, D.D. American Baptist Publication 
Society. $2.00. This will serve as a companion 


to Dr. Haskell’s volume. While the latter 
traces the development of Baptist principles by 
the glorious illustrations afforded by the heroes 
of the faith, Mr. Marsh traces the development of 
the New Testament Church, which he believes 
to be the Baptist Church, according to the de- 
velopment of principles. Many smaller pam- 
phlets and tracts have been published by our 
Publication Society on various phases of Baptist 
principles, but here we have in one volume the 
complete array of scriptural authority for the 
Baptist position. 
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TELL THEM, or the Life Story of a Medical 
Missionary, by George D. Dowkontt, M.D., is 
issued from the office of the AM/edical Missionary 
Record, New York. In cloth, 60 cents; limp 
covers, 30 cents; five cents extra by mail. This 
is an autobiography by Dr. Dowkontt, the head 
of the International Medical Missionary Society, 
121 East 45th street, New York, and the editor 
of the Medical Missionary Record. A\though 
Dr. Dowkontt’s missionary experience has never 
led him to foreign lands, yet he covers a wide 
range of medical missionary experience in Eng- 
land and America. There are also introduced 


sketches of several students of the Society who 
have gone forth as medical missionaries to foreign 
It will furnish a graphic addition to the 
literature of medical missions. 


lands. 


IN THE Days oF Massasoit, A_ History 
of Roger Williams, by Hezekiah Butterworth. 
American Baptist Publication Society. $1.25. 
In this story, reprinted from Our Young People, 
Mr. Butterworth has presented in a most charm- 
ing way the life and times of Roger Williams in 
story form. It is not as well and as widely 
known as it ought to be that Roger Williams 
was the first Christian missionary to a pagan 
people, his efforts for the Indians preceding 
even those of John Eliot. Anything that brings 
this man of heroic and massive mold more viv- 
idly before [the people is to be cordially wel- 
comed. He was not only the pioneer missionary 
to the pagans and the pioneer of Baptist prin- 
ciples in America, but the pioneer of the total 
separation of church and state in all the world. 
As the world recedes from him he towers more 
and more above his contemporaries, like a lofty 
mountain as we leave behind the foothills which 
surround it. 


THE PARCHMENTS OF THE FaiTH, by Rev. 
George E. Merrill, D.D. American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. $1.25. Everything which adds 
to our knowledge of the foundations of our faith 
is of perennial interest and importance. Dr. 
Merrill has chosen a field which he has all to 
himself, in his singularly luminous story of the 
manuscripts upon which our English Bible is 
founded. Every reader of the Bible will peruse 
its pages with fresh interest and greater profit for 
knowing just whence and how and why the Eng- 
lish Bible, as we now have it, has come to us. 


Book Notices 


GREAT RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS OF Topay, 
The Bremen lectures on this important subject 
given by various eminent European divines have 
been translated from the German by David 
Heagle, D.D., Professor in the Theological de- 
partment of the Southwest Baptist University, 
and published by the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society at $1.50. The subject itself will 
attract attention to these lectures in defence of 
Christianity against the assaults of modern unbe- 
lief, and the mere mention of the names of 
Christlieb, Uhlhorn, Tischendorf and Lange will 
be a sufficient guarantee of the interest and im- 
portance of this volume. The attractiveness of 
the work is increased by excellent portraits of the 
eminent lecturers and also brief biographical 
sketches, which form in themselves a valuable 
feature of the work. 


APOSTOLIC AND MODERN MISssIoONs, by Rev. 
Chalmers Martin, A.M., formerly missionary in 
Siam and at present instructor in Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. These lectures were delivered 
before the faculty and students of Princeton 
Seminary, and offer.a helpful aid to the study of 


missionary methods. Mr. Martin has taken up 
in contrast and comparison the principles, the 
problems, the methods and the results of apos- 
tolic and modern missions in a series of eight 
chapters. In the study now given to missionary 
problems this book will be desired by many. 
Published by the Fleming H. Revell Company 
at $1.00. 


WHETHER WHITE OR BLACK, A MAN, by 
Edith Smith Davis, with illustrations by Bert 
Cassidy. The Fleming H. Revell Company. 
75 cents. This little volume is called ‘‘a mod- 
ern Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ and is a plea for the 
civil rights and social privileges for the negro. 
He has been granted his freedom and is no longer 
a slave in name, but the negro in America is still 
far from having that full and equal position be- 
fore the law and in society which the merits and 
attainments of many, at least, of the race would 
justify. If the negro is a bad man he ought to 


be treated as a bad man; if he is ignorant and 
degraded he should be treated as such a con- 
dition calls for; if he is educated and intelligent 
and has acquired property, his color should be 
no bar to his occupying an equal position with 
others of the same attainments of every race and 
color. 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and_ body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “I have met with the great- 
est and most satisfactory results in dys- 
pepsia and general derangement of the 


cerebral and nervous systems, causing 
debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and I mitations. 


Price has been reduced on the original old-fashioned 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap, so that it can now be bought at 
eight cents a bar, two bars for fifteen cents. Quality same 
as for last thirty-three years, “‘ Best oF ALL.” Ask your 
grocer for it. 

Dossins Soar Mra. Co., PHILADELPHIA 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


American Baptist 
Missionary Union 
and its Missions 


With 
Ninety 
Illustrations. 


By Rev. Eomuno F. MERRIAM 


This volume gives a complete outline 
history of the Baptist missionary work 
in Burma, Assam, India, China, Japan, 
Africa, and Europe, with a sketch of the 
home history of the Missionary Union. 
Illustrated with numerous maps and 
cuts. Price, 75 cents in cloth, 50 cents 
in paper covers, postpaid. Address 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE 


Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


One of the finest achievements in stained 
glass in this country is the immense Cobb 
memorial window in the Eliot Chuch, New- 
ton, Mass. It represents John Eliot the 
missionary preaching to the Indians of 
Nonantum, now Newton, and consists of 
twelve life-sized figures. This great work 
of art is from the studio of Messrs. Red- 
ding, Baird & Co., whose taste and skill and 
generous dealings have given them the high 
reputation they now enjoy. 


THOSE FAMOUS “ BLYMYER”’ 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS 


Unlike other bells 
Can be heard farther and more durable 


OUR FREE CATALOCUE TELLS WHY 


THE GINGINNAT! BELL FOUNDRY CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 


WHEN WRITING MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 


Superior tone 


Also lower in price 


ARE YOU MAKING YOUR WILL? 


Every person having any property should make a will while in sound health of mind 
and body. Many Christians every year are providing in their wills for additions to the 
permanent funds of the Union as well as gifts directly for carrying on missionary work. 
This is an object which no Christian of wealth should fail to remember. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


Talso give and bequeath to the AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION dollars, for the purposes 
of the Union, as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I hereby direct my executor [or executors] to 
pay said sum to the Treasurer of said Union, taking his receipt therefor within months after my 

ecease. 


FORM OF DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE. 


Lalso give, bequeath, and devise tothe AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION one certain lot of land, 
with the buildings thereon standing [herein describe the ype ned with exactness and particularity] to 
be held and possessed by said Union, their successors and assigns forever, for the purposes specified in 
the Act of Incorporation. 


AN INVESTMENT AND AN INCOME. 


Owing to the great number of difficulties which have arisen in the courts over the settlement of estates 
and to the efforts which have been made to defeat the wishes of testators in their bequests, large numbers 
of persons are giving their funds directly into the hands of the society, and receiving its bond for the 
payment of interest during their lives if they need it. These bonds are an unquestioned security. They 
will never be defaulted as long as the Baptist denomination exists. There is no safer form of investment 
in the world. If the United States Government is destroyed, and the bonds of the United States become 
worthless, still the Baptist denomination will go on, and the obligations of the great missionary society 
will stand secure, and every bond be paid to the last cent of obligation. This method of investment offers 
to those who wish their money to go ultimately to the missionary work the best possible form of securing 
an income from their property during their lives, and saves them all care and trouble of re-investment, 
and all fears regarding the settlement of their estates. For full information regarding Wills, Bequests 


and Annuity Bonds, address 
REV. E. F. MERRIAM, Editorial Secretary, 
TREMONT TEMPLE, Boston, MAss. 


If you are looking for a first-class Baptist 
Why Not Newspaper, whose contributions are unsurpassed, with The 
departments for all members of the family, with many illustra- 
tions, with news from the entire Baptist world, with a depart- 
Get ment with comments on its own prayer-meeting topics, try Standard 
THE STANDARD, of Chicago. Two dollars per year. 


The Best Sample copies free. Address: Chicago 


Goodman & Dickerson Co., 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


HAVE YOU 


“MR. ARNOLD'S WEEK OF CHRISTIAN LIVING”? 


It is a story with a purpose —a purpose of high order. It deals with a question of vital importance. It 
lays bare a radical defect in the hfe and character of many a professing Christian, and a prime source of 
weakness in many a Christian church. The central figure is so true to life that many will declare the original 
to be a member of their church, and will long that the process of transformation so vividly described might 
be repeated. The careful reading of it will lead all to heart-searching. The author has a keen insight into 
human nature, and is master of a fine literary style. The publication of the work in serial forra has led to 
repeated requests that it be issued as a booklet. Kead it. Circulate it. It will disturb complacency, but can 
hardly fail to be a blessing. 

PRICES 


Kremlin Coven, each. . Postpaid $ 
‘wo Copies (to one address) 

t cioth binding, G " eac “ : 

324 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Fivecopisfor.’. 108 
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